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found that their only recourse for a maximum production lay in the systematic 
training of the workmen. Accordingly, the Department of Labor of the United 
States created the United States Training Service to assist the leaders of plants 
manufacturing war materials in the organization and administration of a system 
of industrial training. 

The second set of circumstances giving impetus to a more carefully planned 
system of industrial training relates to the probable intense competition which 
American industries will receive in the near future at the hands of the war- 
stricken nations of Europe. American industrial leaders have sensed the need, 
under peace conditions, for producing a quantity and quality of American product 
that can hold its own in the markets of the world in the face of the intense com- 
petition which Europe is bound to offer. 

The Department of Labor has accepted the responsibility of stimulating and 
assisting American industry to prepare for this oncoming industrial competition. 
It has retained the United States Training Service and, through this body, is 
issuing a series of bulletins on industrial education. These bulletins purpose to 
show the need of industrial education to meet the new industrial conditions pro- 
duced by the World War, and to deal with the various problems of industrial 
education which arise in meeting these conditions. 

The bulletins are of interest to the educator. In the first place, they are 
very suggestive in showing the relation of education to developing social needs. 
They abound in facts and figures showing the economic and human waste which 
can be avoided through proper attention to industrial training. Again, the 
bulletins are very suggestive in indicating that education consists in the acquiring 
of specific abilities. Industrial leaders have realized the necessity of making 
the objectives of education specific and definite. The public school has much to 
accomplish in this direction. Again, the bulletins are interesting to the educator 
from the standpoint of their emphasis on how the workmen learn together with 
their learning difficulties. Finally, one is impressed with the emphasis given to 
the conditions of effective learning such as the activity of the learner, interest, 
and the learner's physical condition. 

One is gratified to see reflected in this increased emphasis on industrial 
education an effort on the part of the Department of Labor to treat the nation's 
industrial workers as real men and women having human desires and interests 
and feelings but who, because of economic necessity, have been cut off from the 
opportunity that has been extended to other folk. Nothing short of such depth 
of insight and breadth of outlook can prepare America for an intense industrial 
competition or can solve her social and economic problems. 



A notable study of child welfare. — Several years ago the National Child Labor 
Committee was created to make war on child labor. This committee is still 
actively engaged in the cause for which it was created but within very recent years 
it has extended its activities to include the whole field of child welfare. At the 
instigation of the Kentucky Child Labor Association and the Kentucky State 
Board of Health an inquiry concerning child labor in Kentucky was recently 
instituted by the National Child Labor Committee under the special direction of 
Dr. E. N. Clopper. 
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The volume 1 which reports the findings of this investigation represents a 
very significant contribution to the literature of the child welfare movement. 
Under the stimulus of these reported findings childhood should have a better 
chance in Kentucky and in other states as well, for the setting forth of such 
unfavorable conditions for a safe childhood as this volume reveals cannot fail to 
set forces at work that will no longer tolerate such conditions. 

The following chapter headings will give some notion of the kind of child 
welfare conditions which were investigated by the Committee and reported in 
the volume: "Health," "Schools," "Recreation," "Rural Life," "Child Labor," 
"Law and Administration." 

The following excerpt, taken from the chapter on schools, is indicative of the 
type of findings with which the volume abounds. 

"In Christian County the fifth grade history class was reciting. The teacher 
asked the question: 'How did Abraham Lincoln spend his early years?' There 
was an immediate interest shown and hands waved in the air. The teacher called 
on a small boy who volunteered, 'He spent his early years a-readin.' Sometimes 
he'd read all night.' The teacher was visibly annoyed. 'No, that's wrong. 
Does any one know the answer?' This time only a few hands responded, but 
one little girl timidly suggested that 'he spent his early years working hard and 
studying all night by the firelight.' At this the teacher closed her book, delivered 
a sharp lecture on their lack of preparation and gave the correct answer: 'Abraham 
Lincoln spent his early years in hardship.' " 

A definite positive program for the improvement of child welfare conditions 
is incorporated in the discussion of health, schools, rural life, child labor, etc. 
The world can be made safe for childhood only when such a positive program is 
launched and executed. 



A suitable book for current history classes. — One of the first inquiries that one 
makes concerning any war is "What were its causes?" This question has been 
briefly answered as it relates to most of the wars in the remote past and answered 
in some detail as it relates to the wars since 1870 in a current publication on the 
general subject, war and its causes. 2 The publication is based on the idea that 
it is idle to talk of world peace without an intelligent world understanding. 
The Causes of War is designed to meet the need of a systematic organization of 
the great mass of material concerning the war. It gives all the essential points, 
and is equally suited to the busy student, teacher, or general reader. 

The work includes not only an outline and study of the World War together 
with the official peace negotiations, but also a survey of all the wars that preceded 
with particular emphasis upon those since 1870. The book makes us realize 
what an important bearing they had on the late conflict. The text of the league 
of nations is given in full. 

The work is so clearly and logically written that it is particularly valuable 
for use in current history classes. 

1 Child Welfare in Kentucky. Under the direction of Edward N. Clopper. New York: National 
Child Labor Committee, 1919. Pp.322. $1.25. 

2 Robert Eakl Swindles, The Causes of War — Including an outline and study of the World War 
and Official Peace Negotiations. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1920. Pp. 269. $1.75. 



